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THE SITE OF OLD "JAMES TOWNE," 1607-1698.* 



By Samuel H. Yonge. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It was the author's privilege to have charge, under the direc- 
tion of the United States Engineer Department in 1900 and 1901, 
of the work of protecting Jamestown Island from the encroach- 
ments of James River. 

Before proceeding with the above work an attempt was made 
to learn the cause and extent of the encroachments. The for- 
mer was soon discovered to be abrasion by wave action, while 
the latter, on account of the available evidence being meager 
and uncertain, could not be satisfactorily determined. 

The abraded area at first appeared to be upwards of fifty acres, 
having its greatest width, about three-eighths of a mile, at the 
northwestern extremity of the island. 

While the protection work was under construction new evi- 
dence offered, in the light of which the above area appeared too 
large. This led to making personal researches among all avail- 
able sources of information, which have occupied the leisure 
moments of a period of two years. 

The results of the above investigation, with regard to the site 
of the former town, presented in the accompanying monograph, 
are at variance with the statements of other modern writers. 

There are but two descriptions available of the island and 
town after the latter had passed beyond the transitional stage of 
a military post, by writers of the time having a personal knowl- 
edge of the localities; one by an anonymous writer in about 
1676, the other ten years later by the Rev. John Clayton. Both 
descriptions are quite incomplete. Supplemented by informa- 
tion from other sources, however, they have considerable value, 
especially that by Mr. Clayton. 

* Copyright, 1903, by Samuel H. Yonge. 
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In the description of the town by Mr. Richard Randolph, the 
antiquarian, published in 1849, in the Virginia Historical Reg- 
ister, Vol. II, pages 138 and 139, occurs the following: 

" I will only add that the great body of the town, which, how- 
ever, was never very large, was certainly west of the Old Steeple 
still visible, and is now entirely, or very nearly, submerged in 
the river. This is clearly proved by the old deeds for lots in the 
town recorded in the office of James City County Court, which 
call for bounds that are now under water, and more palpably, by 
vast numbers of broken bricks and other relics of building that 
may still be seen in the western bank at low tide." 

It is evident from the above quotation that Mr. Randolph was 
not aware of the fact now disclosed that after about 1623 the 
greater part of the village was east of the tower ruin. The 
reasons for his belief that almost the entire town was west of the 
ruin were probably the following: During about the last three 
and a half decades of the town's existence the public buildings, 
as will be shown in the following pages, were west of the tower, 
on which fact, no doubt, the tradition was founded that the 
whole town was in that neighborhood; and, as only the western 
bank of the island was subsequently attacked by the waves, and 
consequently the foundations of former buildings of that quarter 
alone were exposed to view by abrasion of the bank, the above 
tradition was apparently confirmed; further, after the last state 
house and other buildings were burned in 1698, the standing 
parts of buildings in the entire town were, in the course of time, 
obliterated by the town site being put under cultivation and the 
brick formerly composing the buildings being removed; and, 
finally, on account of the long interval — a century and a half — 
between the town's abandonment as the seat of government, by 
vnich its few inhabitants, composed principally of resident state 
Dfficialsand tavern keepers, were compelled to remove, and that 
of a revival of any very great interest in the town, the traditions 
depended on for fixing its position had become dim and defective. 

From what follows it appears that Writers of later date than 
Mr. Randolph accepted and reflected his views, without proper 
investigation. 

According to Bishop Meade, in his Old Churches and Families 
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of Virginia, Vol. I, page iii, the town was situated between 
the existing tower ruin and the upper extremity of the island, 
its eastern end being a short distance (one hundred and fifty 
yards) above the ruin, which he places at about a mile below the 
northern end of the isthmus. He also states in effect that the 
part of the island above alluded to had been encroached on by 
the river, thereby implying that the greater part of the town site 
had been washed away, and that traces of the town were visible 
at low tide in front of the island bank, i. e., the western bank, 
which was the part abraded. 

From the brief description of the town by the late Edward 
Duflield Neill, D. D., contained on page 203, Virginia Carolo- 
rum, published in 1886, it would appear that he, too, believed 
it to have been at the western extremity of the island. He also 
states that the quarter called " the New Towne " had been de- 
stroyed by the encroachments of the river. 

Dr. John Fiske informs us in Virginia and Her Neighbors, 
Vol. II, page 120, published in 1896, that more than half of the 
town has been destroyed. 

Dr. Lyon Gardner Tyler, President of William and Mary 
College, in The Cradle of the Republic, pages ig and 40, places 
the town at the western end of the island, with the Back Street 
on a ridge which is referred to in the description of the island in 
the following pages as the third ridge. Since, as will be shown, 
Back Street was in the "New Towne," that part of the settle- 
ment, according to the above writer, must also have been on the 
third ridge. 

With the above array of testimony, emanating from such well- 
known authorities, it was natural to begin the investigation of 
the subject with the preconceived idea that the town had stood 
west of or above the old tower, and that the greater part of it 
had been engulfed by the river. 

As information regarding the extent and shape of the abrasion 
could not be obtained from historical works, recourse was had to 
the old records of patents for land at "James Citty " issued 
during the seventeenth century, from which principally it was 
learned that the town bordered not only the western shore of the 
island near its upper extremity, but also the adjacent southern 
shore below for about an equal distance and had a total length 
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along the river of about three-fourths of a mile. The patents 
also show that the quarter of the town referred to in them as the 
" New Towne " was of a permanent and not of an ephemeral 
character, and that for many years after its establishment, about 
1623, was the most important part of the corporation. The 
most notable events and incidents of the first two and last three 
decades of the town's history, however, occurred at and west of 
the church still marked by the tower ruin. 

It seems proper to call attention to the following most notice- 
able errors of statement made by recent writers: 

In The Cradle of the Republic, pages 53 and 54, a one-acre 
lot patented by William Sherwood in 1681, whereon had stood 
" the Country House," is located north of the lands owned by 
William Edwards, Robert Beverley and Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., 
which were above the church, and a lot which, in 1688, was 
owned by Henry Hartwell, is placed above Sherwood's lot. 
The Back Street, Sherwood's acre with the " Country House," 
and the Hartwell tract, all above referred to, are now found to 
have been situated east, instead of west of the church tower, 
and near the eastern end of the town, while the properties of 
Edwards, Beverley and Bacon were near its western end. The 
Hartwell tract was on the southern shore of the island, about 
five hundred yards below the tower, and formed part of the 
southern boundary of the Sherwood acre. 

In the description of the town about the time of Sir Francis 
Wyatt's first administration, given in Vol. II, page 529, Eco- 
nomic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, by Philip 
Alexander Bruce, it is stated that a bridge was built to connect 
the island with the mainland. This clearly is a misapprehension, 
for there does not appear to be any record of such structure 
being built during the existence of "James Towne," nor until 
some time before the middle of the nineteenth century. Ac- 
cording to Bishop Meade the island was connected with the 
mainland by a causeway on the site of the former isthmus about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

In constructing the chart of the town and its environs, the 
localities where a number of historic scenes were enacted, were 
fixed, also the locations, with greater or less exactness, of the 
grounds or dwellings of a number of the former residents, the 
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sites of two of the town's three forts and of several of its public 
buildings. 

There being no definite information available for determining 
the positions of the western bank of the head of the island dur- 
ing the Jamestown period, of the original paled town, also of 
the first fort and early graveyard, it was necessary to depend on 
reasonable conjecture. On account of not beinn based on data 
of a definite character, as are most of the other localities treated 
of, this part of the investigation is offered with a measure of dif- 
fidence, although the deductions made seem to be justified by 
circumstantial evidence. Unfortunately, there is nothing to 
show who owned the land around the church tower anterior to 
1683, where, according to this investigation, before the "New 
Towne" was established, the earliest town was situated. 

The positions of the third and fourth state houses, and the 
grounds of several persons conspicuous in the affairs of the 
colony towards the close of the town's career are, however, 
fixed in and near this older quarter of the town. 

A description of the town would be incomplete without some 
reference to its most interesting feature, the first Anglican church 
in America. Brief descriptions of the several church structures 
of "James Citty" parish, erected at "James Citty," are there- 
fore included. 

As the page of the Virginia Land Patent Records containing 
transcripts of two of the earliest patents, viz: to Sir George 
Yeardley, Knight, and Captain Roger Smith, are missing, it 
was necessary, for locating the tracts they represented, to depend 
on the meager information contained in the Patent Record In- 
dex, and the renditions of the missing transcripts as contained 
in the writings of other investigators, which are not very satis- 
factory. 

An appendix comprises the details, in as comprehensive form 
as possible, of the method of establishing the position of " the 
New Towne." The plats of several grants which have been 
located in "the New Towne" are omitted from the "Map of 
lames Citty," as by introducing them those of greater antiquity 
and interest would be covered, and confusion created in the dif- 
ferent lines. The parts of some of the plats which extend be- 
yond the limits of the town are also omitted. 
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All dates are given according to Old Style. 

The author's effort has been ably seconded by Mr. Frank D. 
Beckham, of Prince William County, Va., who has devoted his 
leisure to the work, and rendered invaluable assistance. 

The artistically drawn map of ' ' lames Citty, ' ' Va. , is the 
work of Mr. Otto Sonne, civil engineer, of Boston, Mass., 
whose attainments as a landscape engineer are well known. 

The occasion seems opportune for informing the reader that 
the credit of rescuing from oblivion and preserving some of the 
most important ancient landmarks of Virginia, including James- 
town, is entirely due to the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities. Organized and administered by ladies of 
the "Old Dominion," the association is not only arousing an 
ever-increasing interest in events of colonial days, which en- 
genders a spirit of true patriotism, but in spite of a slender ex- 
chequer, is achieving remarkable results in preserving historic 
landmarks. 

After exhausting all available sources of information about the 
town, it is found that a great deal is lacking to make a knowl- 
edge of the subject complete and satisfactory. This much, how- 
ever, is learned, that the town, even though measured by what 
would appear to be a standard of its time, was small, poor and 
insignificant. This fact invests the place with the deepest inter- 
est, when it is remembered that from such a small beginning in 
the wilderness has sprung what bids fair to become, if not so 
already, the greatest nation of the earth. 

The passing of a few years will complete the third century 
since the laying of the cornerstone of the nation's foundation. 
How striking the contrast between then and now, in the mode 
of living, in the knowledge of the sciences and the liberal arts, 
and in the supersedure of intolerance and blind superstition by 
freedom of conscience and enlightenment! 
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INDEX TO "MAP OF lAMES CITTY, VA., 1607-1698." 

A — First ridge, " Block House Hill," belonging to John Bauld- 

win in 1656. 
B — Second ridge, containing tracts of James, Bauldwin, Hamp- 
ton, et al. 
C — Third ridge, on which stood the third and fourth state houses. 

D — Fourth ridge, on which the town was principally situated, 
a, a, a, a — Jetties constructed in 1895-96 to protect island bank. 

I — Probable western shore line of island, 1600-1700. 

2 — Present shore line of mainland. 

3 — Bridge across Back River on road to Williamsburg. 

4 — Lot of Philip Ludwell, Esq., in 1694, containing the ruins 
of three brick houses. 

5 — ^Third and fourth state houses, 1666 to 1698. 

6 — "Country House," in 1694. 

7 — Building reputed to have been a powder magazine. 

8 — Site of brick fort constructed between 1670 and 1676. 

9 — The lone cypress. 

10 — Approximate position of northerly line between Richard 
James and John Bauldwin in 1657. 

II — Approximate site of tract of Richard Saunders, 1644. 

12 — Approximate site of tract of Edward ('hallis, 1643. 

13 — Approximate site of tract of Radulph Spraggon, 1643. 

14 — Approximate site of tract of Geo. Gilbert, 1643. 

15 — Suggested outline of original paled four-acre town. 

16 — Tract of Edward Chilton, Attorney-General, 1683. 

17 — Tract of Wm. Edwards, Sr., 1690. 

18 — Piles of former bridge between island and mainland, con- 
structed during first half of nineteenth century. 

19 — Tract of John Howard, 1694. 

20 — Tract of Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., 1694. Contains foundation 
of chimney. 

21 — Confederate fort constructed in 1861. 

22 — Ancient tower ruin, inclosed part of old graveyard, and 
foundations of third, fourth and fifth churches. 

23 — Probable site of triangular fort constructed 1607. 

24 — Probable site of "bridge" (wharf), constructed in 161 1.- 
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25 — Probable landing place of first settlers, May 14, 1607. 

26 — Approximate site of blockhouse, built by Captain Richard 

Stephens in 1624. 
27 — Confederate redoubt commanding Back River, constructed 

1861. 
28 — Ditch draining " Pitch and Tarr Swamp." 
29 — Boundary lines of tract belonging to the Association for the 

Preservatiofl of Virginia Antiquities. 
30 — "The old state house" (approximate), used from about 

1630 to 1656, on one-acre tract, of which part was sold 

to Ludwell and Stegg in 1667. 
31 — Ruins of building on site of Ambler-Jacquelin messuage. 
32 — Tract of John Chew, 1624. 
33 — Tract of Captain Richard Stephens, 1623. 
34 — Tract of Captam Ralph Hamor, 1624, Secretary of State 

and chronicler. 
35 — Site of the turf fort. 
36 — Cross streets connecting "the way along the Maine River" 

and the Back Street. 
37 — Tract of George Menefy, 1624, member of the Council of 

State. 
38 — The " way along the Create river," or " Maine river." 
39 — Cart track "leading to Island House," in 1665. 
40 — Causeway over swamp formerly connecting part of island 

containing "the new towne" with the rest of the island. 
41 — One-acre tract bought by William Sherwood in i68r, "on 

which formerly stood the brick house formerly called the 

Country House," and later, probably Sherwood's resi- 
dence. 
42 — Jamestown island wharf. 

43 — Probable site of tract of Richard Clarke, 1646. 
44 — The "main cart path." 
45— "The old Create Road," in 1694. 
46— Ancient graveyard. 

47 — Point where skeletons were exposed by bank caving in 1896. 
48 — Shore line of 1903. 
49 — Traces of house foundations. Probable site of Richard 

Lawrence's dwelling about 1676. 

N. B. Broken lines on map indicate approximate boundaries, etc. 
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DESCRIPTION OF JAMESTOWN ISLAND. 

Jamestown Island, Virginia, is situated in James River, sixty- 
eight and three-fourths miles below the head of tidewater, at 
the foot of the Richmond rapids, and fifty-eight miles above the 
Virginia capes. 

No ancient charts of the island and town of the Jamestown 
period (1607-1698), have been discovered. "The Draughte 
by Roberte Tindall, of Virginia, Anno 1608," and "Chart of 
Virginia," sent to Philip III of Spain in the same year by Zu- 
niga to accompany the report of Francisco Maguel,* " the Irish- 
man," a spy in the service of Spain, and published in The 
Genesis of the United States, although possessing some merit as 
reconnoisance sketches, prove to be inaccurate on comparison 
with modern maps, and furnish information of but little value as 
to the shape of the island and the site of the town. 

The island, thus invariably designated in the old land patents, 
and so referred to in Ralph Hamor's Discourse, and other an- 
cient writings, is two and three-fourths miles long, with a width 
varying from about three hundred yards at its head to about one 
and one-fourth miles near its lower extremity. It was formerly 
connected at its upper extremity with the mainland by a narrow 
neck, which being at a much lower elevation than the island, 
constituted an isthmus only at ordinary tides. What appear to 
be traces of the isthmus are found at one to two feet below low 
tide, just west of the piling of an old trestle bridge, which for- 
merly connected the island with the mainland. The bridge was 
destroyed by a storm over fifty years ago. As compared with 
the neighboring mainland, the general elevation of the island is 
low. 

Adjoining the head of the island is a marsh, which is referred 
to in the old land patents as "belonging to the Back river." 

The head of the island is composed of three ridges and part 
of a fourth, marked on accompanying map A, B, C, D, having 
an easterly trend, and rising from about twelve to sixteen feet 

* His name was probably either Francis McGill or Michael. 
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above low tide. Between the three uppermost ridges are narrow 
marshes or slashes. The slash between the first and second 
formerly connected with Back River only, but by the abrasion of 
the western shore of the island it would now connect James River 
with the Back River were it not for the recently constructed sea 
wall. Between the second and third ridges is a slash or branch 
of a large swamp situated near the middle of the island and ex- 
tending easterly to the Back River. It drains into Spratley's 
Bay, and was anciently referred to as " the Pitch and Tan- 
Swamp." About two hundred yards inland from the western 
shore of the island the above slash becomes the boundary be- 
tween the second and fourth ridges. 

The boundary between the third and fourth ridges is a little 
valley, which, near the river bank is two to three feet above 
high tide. This valley, as will appear later, contained near its 
former river end a brick fort constructed towards the close ot 
the seventeenth century. At the head of the fourth ridge the 
ground rises quite rapidly to an elevation of about ten feet, and 
for two small areas to fourteen feet above low tide, forming two 
knolls, one at the tower ruin and the other in the Confederate 
fort of j86t. The two knolls were probably "the two Mount- 
aines," on which Percy informs us, in his Discourse, " was sowne 
most of our Come." The western extremities of the above 
ridges, as is shown below, prior to the last two centuries extended 
four or five hundred feet beyond the present island bank. 

Below the fourth ridge is a narrow slash, now partly filled 
with sand, another branch of the main swamp, in which there is 
a run anciently known as " Orchard Run," draining the swamp 
into the river (see map of ' ' James Citty Island ' ' ). East of the 
last mentioned slash is a ridge, also having an easterly trend. 
East of the above ridge and extending to James River is a branch 
of a great marsh, referred to below. Next follows a series of 
seven low ridges, forming collectively what was anciently known 
as Goose Hill. The Goose Hill ridges are separated by slashes 
of the extensive marsh above referred to, lying north and east 
of them, named Goose Hill marsh. It is drained into James 
river by Passmore's or Paschmore's Creek. 

Goose Hill is a hill only in the same relative sense that the 
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two knolls where the English wheat was planted were mountains. 
The fourth ridge has a larger area of good soil above extreme 
high tide than the other ridges at the head of the island. The 
Back river, which is referred to in many of the old patents, 
forms the northern boundary of the island. Although its chan- 
nel is from seven to twenty-three feet deep, the depth on the bar 
in Spratley's Bay, into which it empties, is but four feet; ample, 
however, for the crossing of the "friggett," from which the 
landing in Back River near the head of the island was named, 
and of whose coming the town's people were apprised by a 
musical note, as the vessel passed " Pyping Point."* 

Above the Back River was situated "Sandy Bay," having the 
isthmus for its western and " Powhatan Swamp" for its eastern 
boundary, and receiving on the north the flow of Powhatan 
Creek. Near the northwest shore of the bay, about a mile from 
"James Towne," was situated what is believed to have been 
the first American glass works, in which beads were manufac- 
tured for trading with the Indians. 

As will appear later on, the two branches of " Pitch and Tarr 
Swamp" above mentioned, were the upper and lower limits of 
the principal part of "James Citty." A line of stumps, visible 
at low tide, extending shoreward from a solitary cypress stand- 
ing two hundred and seventy feet from the recently constructed 
sea wall, probably indicates the former position of the head of 
the upper branch of the swamp, where, as will be shown further 
on, a tract of land was granted in 1696 to Lieutenant Edward 
Ross. 

The mean tidal range at Jamestown Island is but twenty-two 
inches. Great tides, however, rising to seven or eight feet 
above low water, are occasionally caused by gales from between 
south and east. Whenever the tide rose slightly above its nor- 
mal level, the isthmus was submerged. During great tides there 
is a flow from the river through the depression between the third 
and fourth ridges into the upper branch of the swamp. 

* The point was located by platting a patent to Richard James (Virginia 
Land Patent Records, Book III, p. 368). 
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ABRASION OF THE ISLAND. 

Until 1901, the length of the western bank exposed to abras- 
ion was about a half mile. In the above year about half of the 
exposed bank was protected by the sea wall before mentioned. 
The shore of the mainland from a short distance above the island 
to the Chickahominy River, a distance of about six miles, is be- 
ing abraded, and there are unmistakable signs of this action 
being operative for a very long period in the past. There is 
very good evidence that this bank was being abraded by the 
waves as early as 1686. The above protecting shore originally 
formed a natural protection for the island headland, and by its 
recession the latter became exposed to wave action. 

It would hardly seem possible that the abrasion of the island 
was in progress as early as 1686, or even in 1696, as in the latter 
year a grant of land, situated on its western bank, contiguous 
to and below the upper branch of " Pitch and Tarr Swamp" 
was made to Lieutenant Edward Ross,* before alluded to. It 
seems probable that the island was not attacked by the river be- 
fore 1700. Under this assumption, therefore, the whole period 
of the island's abrasion to the time of its protection in 1901, 
would be two hundred and one years. Observation of the bank 
in recent years shows that its annual rate of recession has been 
about four feet. Prior to the extensive use of side wheel steamers 
on James River, probably about i860, and when occasional strong 
winds between west and north were the sole destroying agents, 
the rate probably did not exceed two feet. Applying the above 
rates for forty years and one hundred and sixty-one years 
respectively, the total width of the prism of abrasion would 
amount to about 482 feet. 

From the data contained in the following quotation from 
Amoenitates Graphicae, a magazine edited by Professor Louis 
Hue Girardin, in 1803.! "many yards of the palisades erected 
bv the first settlers are yet to be seen at a low tide standing at 

• Virginia Land Patent Records, Book IX, p. 49. 
t Foot note, page 8, Report of the Proceedings of the Late Jubilee at 
James- Town (in 1807). 
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least 150 to 200 paces from the present shore," it would appear 
that the annual rate of abrasion, assuming the pace at thirty 
inches, was about twice that given above. Professor Girardin's 
description, however, shows that he was not accustomed to esti- 
mating distances, and his figures, therefore, do not appear to 
have any value. 

As the time when the abrasion began and its erosion from 
time to time are unknown, no reliable deduction can be made as 
to the exact position of the western shore of the island in the 
seventeenth century. 

From the Edward Ross patent, the direction of the shore for 
two hundred and fifteen feet, immediately below the head of the 
upper branch of " Pitch and Tarr Swamp," is learned to have 
then been about S. 3° W. (corrected for declination) or about 
the same as that of the present western shore at the sea wall. 

In 1 89 1, there still remained, about sixty yards above the 
Confederate fort, the lower part of the ancient headland, pro- 
jecting about thirty yards from the general line of the shore and 
forming a sharp point. The lower side of the point in the above 
year furnishes the general direction of the southern shore of the 
headland. 

In the account of the bi-centennary celebration at Jamestown 
Island in 1807, it is stated that the " Lady Washington," one 
of the visiting vessels, anchored " in a beautiful cove in the form 
of a crescent, which stretching on either side afforded a safe and 
expanded bason."* 

The point above mentioned, then projecting several hundred 
feet further westward than the present shore, undoubtedly formed 
the head of the cove. Its foot was about five-eighths of a mile 
below its head, and is marked by an old abandoned wharf which 
■was in use in 1861. The part of the cove below the new wharf 
remains as it was in 1803. 

The description of a course in the survey notes of a patent to 
William Sherwood f "and by the same [Back River] to Sandy 
Bay, to a persimmon tree under Block House Hill, thence under 

♦ Report of the Proceedings of the Late Jubilee at James- Town, p. 7. 
t Va. Land Pat. Records, Book VII, p. 384, et $eq. 
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the said hill six chains to James River," shows that the head of 
the island at the southern end of the isthmus was about 200 feet 
wide. 

From patents issued to Alexander Stonar in 1637, and to 
Richard Sanders in 1644, for '•'"^ situated on the first ridge; to 
Edward Chaliis in 1643, to Radulph Spraggon in 1644, and to 
John Bauldwin in 1656,* on the second ridge, it would appear 
that the general direction of the western bank of the island at 
its upper extremity was approximately the same as it is to-day. 
On account of incomplete descriptions the true positions of the 
above tracts cannot be determined. As even their approximate 
locations give them some value, they are shown on the map. 
The Spraggon tract indicates approximately the position of part 
of " the way leading towards the mayne," near the head of the 
island. 

From' the preceding data the shape of the headland during 
the "James Citty " period, as exhibited on the map, was deter- 
mined. 

Since the first settlement of the island by the English, prob- 
ably twenty acres at its western extremity have been lost by 
abrasion. The abraded area comprises principally parts of the 
uppermost three ridges, and a very small proportion of the 
fourth ridge. The tidal currents at Jamestown are too light to 
erode the clay of which the banks at the head of the island are 
formed. Wave action developed in the long reach of wide 
water extending in a northwesterly direction has been the de- 
stroying agent, the waves of every passing steam vessel contrib- 
uting to the work of destruction. 

From the observation of the height of storm waves at James- 
town Island, it seems evident that their abrading effect does not 
reach to greater depths than three or four feet below low water. 
The one fathom curve on the map, therefore, is considerably 
west of the extreme outer limits of the western shore line during 
the "James Citty" period. 

• Va. Land Pat. Records, Book I, p. 466; Book II, pp. 11, 12; Book 
IV, p. 88. 
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LANDING PLACE OF THE FIRST SETTLERS. 

The trough of the channel off the head of the island has steep 
sides, and is from fifty to ninety feet deep. As it lies in a bed 
of dense, tough clay, the scouring effect of the light currents of 
the locality, continuing even for centuries, should be very slight. 
From the deposition of material worn from the island and the 
shore above, there has probably been a slight diminution of depth 
during the past three hundred years in the thalweg or deepest 
part of the channel, but little or none on its sides. The above 
remark is intended to apply particularly to the vicinity of James- 
town Island. At other localities on James River extensive bat- 
tures have formed under projecting points between the trough 
of the channel and the shores. 

The hydrographic contours off the western shore of the island 
show the channel gradually nearing that shore from above until 
it approaches to within about one hundred and seventy-five yards 
of it, about three hundred yards above the tower ruin (see con- 
tours on map). Below the ruin it gradually leaves the island 
and opposite the former site of the turf fort, hereinafter referred 
to, is about three hundred and fifty yards from the shore. The 
contours also exhibit a stretch of channel upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long at the point of divergence abo%'e the 
tower ruin, having its north side steeper than elsewhere in the 
above reach of river. 

According to the rate of abrasion above determined, the island 
extended to the part of the channel having the steep sides dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. 

According to Master George Percy's Discourse, the ships, at 
the first landing place of the settlers, were moored to trees 
standing on the river bank, contiguous to which the water depth 
was six fathoms. The modern contours of the channel, as has 
been pointed out, could not differ materially from those existing 
when the first settlement was made. The part of the side of the 
channel, therefore, which is steepest, and to which the island 
bank formerly extended, is manifestly the spot where the settlers 
debarked May 14, 1607, and of which Percy wrote, " where our 
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shippes doe lie so neere the shoare that they are moored to the 
Trees in six fathom water." 

The landing was well selected for convenience of discharging 
the ships' cargoes and very few similarly as well-conditioned 
exist on James River. As Archer's Hope, on the mainland op- 
posite the lower end of the island, was regarded as a very desir- 
able location for the first settlement, and was rejected only on 
account of its shore being made inaccessible to Newport's vessels 
by shallow water the day before the island was selected, it is 
apparent that the ease of discharging the vessels, cargoes directly 
on the river bank outweighed many other far more important 
considerations in deciding on the abiding place of the settlers. 

LOCATION OF FIRST FORT AND TOWN. 

The first fort, "which was triangle wise, having three Bul- 
warkes at every corner like a halfe Moone and foure or five 
pieces of Artillerie mounted in them," was completed June 15— 
the 31st day after the first settlers disembarked.* As there is 
no information extant as to the site of the first fort, that detail 
will have to be arrived at inductively. It was not at the original 
landing place, for, from the letter of Sir Thomas Dale, of May 
25, i6ii,t"tothe President and Counsel! of the Companie of 
Adventurers and Planters in Virginia," it is learned that imme- 
diately after his arrival at James Towne to succeed Lord La 
Warre as deputy governor, "a bridge to land our goods safe 
and dry upon," i. e., a wharf, was constructed by Captain New- 
port and "his Mariners." The construction of this wharf is 
alluded to in the " Breife Declaration,"! as follows: 

"A framed Bridge was alsoe then erected, during Sir Thomas 
Smith's administration, which utterly decayed before the end of 
Sir Thomas Smith's government, that being the only bridge 
(any way soe to be called) that was ever in the country." 

From the above it is obvious that the water was too shallow 

* Percy's Discourse. 

t The Genesis of the United States, p. 488. 

} A Breiff Declaration of the Plantation of Virginia, &c., McDonald 
Papers, Vol. I, pp. 103-142. 
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for vessels to lie against the shore in front of the fort, which, 
tlierefore, as above stated, was not at the original landing-place. 
It was however, probably not far distant, for if otherwise, the 
settlers, with their limited means of carriage, would have been 
at great labor in moving their equipment, stores and ordnance. 
A natural site for the fort would have been just east of the valley 
at the upper extremity of the fourth ridge. Thus situated, the 
guns of its north bastion would have swept the branch of the 
swamp below and of the vale above, while those of its east and 
west bastions would have commanded the river front and the 
channel approaching from below, as did the guns of its succes- 
sor, the Confederate fort of i86t. In the above described posi- 
tion the branch of the swamp between the second 'and fourth 
ridges would have afforded additional protection against the 
Indians. The third ridge was possibly strategically as favorable 
as the fourth, but its crest is two feet lower and its area above 
the level of great tides much smaller. It was, therefore, not as 
well adapted to the needs of the first settlers. 

In excavating earth in i86t, at the head of the fourth ridge 
near the Confederate fort for its construction, pieces of armor 
and weapons of the early "James Towne" period were found, 
a good indication that the fort of 1607 was located about as above 
described. From the shore in front of it a wharf only about 
two hundred feet long would have been required to reach water 
twelve feet deep. 

The parade ground where " the whole Company every Satur- 
day exercised, in the plaine by the west Bulwarke, prepared for 
that purpose" * * * "where sometimes more than an 
hundred Salvages would stand in an amazement to behold, how 
a fyle would batter a tree, where he [Captain John Smith] would 
make them a marke to shoot at,"* was on the plateau at the 
head of the fourth ridge between the western curtain of the tri- 
angular fort and the little valley. As shown on the map, it was 
three hundred feet long and upwards of one hundred feet wide. 
From the " Breife Declaration," it is learned that "After this 
first supplie" [January, 1608], "there were some few poore 
howses built, & entrance made in cleeringe of grounde to the 

* Works, Captain John Smith, p. 433. 
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quahtitye of foure acres for the whole CoIIony, hunger & sick- 
ness no^ permittinge any great matters to be donne that yeare." 
It does not seem probable that the clearing, on account of its 
small area, was made for agricultural purposes, for while Captain 
John Smith was president, probably in the spring of 1609, or 
about a year after the clearing of the four acres was begun, thirty 
or forty acres of ground were worked and planted.* Whatever 
may have, been the purpose for which the four acre tract was in- 
tended, it is evident from what follows that it, or some other 
tract of the same area, was subsequently surrounded by a stock- 
ade and formed the town. 

Further on in the same narrative by the ancient planters ap- 
pears the following: " Fortification against a foreign enemy there 
was none, only two or three peeces of ordinance mounted, & 
against a domestic [entmy] noe other but a pale inclosinge the 
Towne, to the quantityeof foure acres within which those build- 
ings that weare erected, could not in any man's judgement, 
neither did stand above five yeares & that not without continuall 
reparations." 

The part of the " Declaration " from which the above is ex- 
tracted is ambiguous and obscure, Henrico and James Towne 
being described, as it were, in the same breath. It would appear, 
however, from the context that the four acres were at the latter 
place, and this view is indirectly confirmed by Ralph Hamor, 
who, as appears from the following, gives the area of Henrico 
as seven acres; "and in the beginning of September, 161 r, he 
[Dale] set from lamestown, and in a day & a halfe, landed at a 
place where he purposed to seate & builde, where he had not 
bin ten dales before he had very strongly impaled seuen English 
Acres of ground for a towne."t 

There are no data available giving the slightest clue as to the 
situation of the four acres. It is believed that they included the 
area of one acre covered by the first fort, because the second 
paragraph above quoted from the " Declaration " states that the 
paled town covered four acres. 

* Ibid, pp. I54i47f- 

t A True Discourse of the present estate of Virginia, p. 89. 
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Shortly after Captain John Smith became president of the 
colony (September, 1608) the plan of the fort was reduced to 
"a five square form."* This is construed to apply to the form 
of the town, after it was enlarged as noted above. 

The safest, and, therefore, the most natural position for the 
three-acre addition, would have been adjoining the eastern bul- 
wark of the triangular fort. From its southern end the minia- 
ture town, fronting the river, probably extended east about one 
hundred yards, thence in a northerly direction to and along the 
eastern wall of the present cemetery, thence northwesterly by 
"the old Create Roade" given as the eastern boundary of a 
tract granted John Howard in i694,tand thence westerly by a 
line which subsequently formed the southern boundary of Rich- 
ard Lawrence's tract, and in the line of its prolongation about 
at the level of great tides — eight feet above low water — to the 
north bastion of the triangular fort, whose western and southern 
bulwarks completed the inclosure. These lines would make the 
fort "a five-square form" or pentagon. "The old Create 
Road," judging from its name, was of great antiquity. It was 
probably one of the first roads opened by the settlers, and passed 
along one of the paled sides of the early town, as above de- 
scribed. 

The original triangular fort must have been maintained for 
several years, as an inner stronghold of the paled town. Dur- 
ing Strachey's sojourn in the colony, from May, i6io, to the 
fall of 161 1, the principal buildings were situated within it. The 
stockade around the part of the town outside of the fort proper 
was probably kept up for some time after the massacre of 1622, 
until the settlement gained a sufficient foothold to make it un- 
necessary as a defence against the Indians. 

* Works. Captain John Smith, p. 433. 

t Va. Land Patent Records, Book VIII, p. 82. 
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LOCATIONS OF BLOCK HOUSES. 

For preventing incursions of the Indians across the isthmus, 
Captain John Smith, in the Spring of 1609. "built a Blockhouse 
in the neck of our Isle." This was replaced by a similar struc- 
ture about 1624. The latter is referred to in a patent to John 
Bauldwin in 1656, which locates it approximately. It appears, 
from the patent, that the later block house was near the earlier 
one. The ridge on which the block houses were placed, the 
first ridge, is referred to in the patents as Block House Hill. 
A "bank of earth not a flight shot long cast up thwart the neck 
of the peninsula " by Sir William Berkeley, in September, 1676, 
to oppose the entrance of Bacon's men to "James Citty "* must 
have been situated on the north side of Block House Hill at the 
southern end of the isthmus. 

There were also, according to Ralph Hamor", two block 
houses "to observe and watch least the Indians at anytime 
should swim over the back river and come into the Island." He 
does not, however, give their locations. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE. TOWN. 

The cluster of huts constituting the habitations of the first 
hundred settlers, enfolded in its chrysalis-like stockade, was 
hardly entitled to the appellation of town. The term city, given 
the collection of unpretentious brick buildings of a later day, 
was equally a misnomer. 

For the details of the first structures erected, as of most 
other matters pertaining to the early settlement, Captain John 
Smith is the principal authority. 

* The Beginning. Progress and Conclusion of Bacon's Rebellion in 
Virginia in the years 1675 and i6;6, byT. M. — Force' i Historical Tracts, 
Vol. I, p. 21. 

(to be continued) 



